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“Tree of Life” window in Catholic High School, 
Newark, Ohio, executed by the Franklin Art 
Glass Studios, Columbus, Ohio 


Tree of Life 


N the chapel of the Catholic High School in Newark, Ohio, 

one can see a beautiful and unique group of windows in 

stained glass. The series portrays the creation and in it are shown 
in a colorful abstract setting all forms of wordly life. 


The windows were designed by Charles Madden and exe- 
cuted in the Franklin Art Glass Studios of James Helf in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Here for three-quarters of a century artisans of the Helf 
family have been creating tapestries of light and color that may 
be viewed throughout Ohio and neighboring states. 


In the “creation windows’ multi-colored fish are observed 
swimming in an ocean of blue, red, yellow, and grey. The tall 
grey “mountain of sacrifice” rises five panels high with the sym- 
bolic lamb’s head superimposed on its side. And in the window 
pictured (preceding page) the “tree of life’ dominates one part 
of the wall. 


Surrounding the figure of man raising his hands to the heavens, 
the source of all life, are grasses and grains that sustain life. In 
the upper corner is the symbol of “peace,” the ultimate goal man 
strives toward. 


The colors used for the glass are all bright and clear. Littie 
paint has been applied to hinder the natural flow of light coming 
through the brilliant panes. A ventilator panel has been unob- 
trusively fitted into one of the upper sections. 


Here in this wonderfully lighted room the young people of 
Newark can find an impressive place to worship and meditate. 
Surrounded by the symbols of ancient church art in a modern 
setting their daily lives are enriched and their souls made better 
for the experience. 


Invocation by The Rev. Canon Noble L. Owings, 
Opening the Second Session of the Fiftieth 
Convention of the Stained Glass Association 


ET us pray. God, our Heavenly Father, we ask Thy blessing 
upon us this day. Open our minds to wider visions. Guide 


our hearts and our lips with charity. 


We acknowledge Thee as a source of all that is strong and all 
that is right, and we ask Thou instill in our hearts a true sense 
of beauty and that Thou will enable our minds to be discriminate 
in the work that we undertake. 


We remember Thy son, Jesus Christ, was a carpenter or crafts- 
man and an artist in his own right, and we ask that we may be able 
to carry out the work assigned to us in His spirit of true devotion 
and of sincerity in a sense of obligation to the responsibilities im- 
posed upon us by our profession. 


Since we are gathered today from many parts of this country, 
we ask Thy blessing upon the homes here represented, upon the 
children, and we ask that Thou will continue Thy blessing and 
Thy richness to us. 


Further we pray, Oh Father, in this country of ours enjoying 
Thy blessing, we may find ourselves and our Nation increasingly 
and rightfully taking its place among the nations of the earth. 


In all that we undertake today and every day, we ask Thy 
blessing upon us. And may all that we attempt to do, each in his 
individual way, be done in great sincerity of mind and with a 
sense of not only benefiting ourselves but benefiting our fellow 
man. 


Now may the grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of: 
God.and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us this hour 
and forever more. Amen. 
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University Windows 
by 


REVEREND WILLIAM F. CROWLEY, C.S.SP. 


( Father Crowley is a Professor of English at Duquesne University) 


OCKWELL HALL, the third of ten projected buildings 
R which will transform Duquesne University’s downtown 
campus from a blighted area into a modern Acropolis looking 
down on a new Pittsburgh, is dramatically placed at the point 
where the campus meets the city. Designed by the late William 
York Cocken and Associates, the structure itself seems to speak 
through the architectural lines of its purpose and direction. Its 
mass, conveying a feeling of strength and permanence, speaks 
eloquently of its dedication to permanent values in a changing 
world; the soaring verticals carry the eye and the mind upward 
toward the end, and the means, too, of all education, God. 


When the architects specified five tall windows as the only 
decoration of the facade, University officials immediately specu- 
lated on the possibility of filling these openings with stained glass, 
which would serve not only to complete the architectural concept 
of the building, but would as well further emphasize the role of 
the University in the world. Windows which would please the 
casual observer by their light and color; windows which would 
carry the inquiring mind upward and outward into the realms of 
thought and contemplation. 


Father Vernon Gallagher, C.S.Sp., the president of Duquesne, 
called in Mr. George Hunt, an old friend of the University, and 
presented the problem to him and the project was under way. Mr. 
Roy Calligan, Jr., a designer for the Hunt Studios, undertook the 
design of the windows and set to work with enthusiasm to come 
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up with a solution to what was a difficult problem. Some, perhaps, 
will not be impressed with such language. Five facade windows, of 
fine dimension and proportion, may seem like a classical situation 
for a glass designer. Admittedly it was, but there were many angles 
which made the problem a complex one. 


First of all, the windows were for an academic building, not 
a church, and the designer therefore had to work in a different 
frame of reverence, as it were, as far as symbolism and meaning 
were concerned. In addition, the windows were being made for 
students, for young people whose sense of artistic values had to 
be constantly borne in mind, with the intention, not of catering 
to a still unformed taste or one vitiated from long acquaintances 
with mediocre “Munichs,” but rather with the exciting idea of 
opening to them a whole new world of artistic appreciation; 
“charm’d magic casements,” indeed they had to be. 


An interesting consideration was the fact that the windows 
formed the facade of the Peter Mills Auditorium, a unit almost 
in constant demand for lectures, and social functions, and bril- 
liantly lighted at night from within, so that the windows had to 
be reversible in effect, forming an interesting composition, both 
from within and without, both day and night. In a recent issue 
of Liturgical Arts, Stephen Bridges observed: 


For all its luminosity, a window remains part of the 
wall. It is as if the walls were made translucent, and some 
awareness of this must guide the glassman if he is not to 
destroy the integrity of what the architect has built. 


The windows in Rockwell Hall are a good example of Mr. Bridges’ 


Mills Auditorium, Rockwell Hall, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


thesis, and it must be said, I think, that Roy Calligan never lost 
sight of the cautions Mr. Bridges proposes. 


Selecting a theme for the windows was the final problem. 
After considering many, and discarding these for various reasons, 
Mr. Calligan decided that the theme of “God and Knowledge” 


presented the greatest challenge, and at the same time admirably | 


expressed the whole philosophy of Catholic education, and the 
raison d'etre for Duquesne and Rockwell Hall, too. God and 
knowledge: God in knowledge; and knowledge in God are basic 
principles giving substance and direction to all the studies in a 
Catholic university. 


Having determined the theme, the presentation of it became 
the object of much study and planning on the part of Mr. Calligan. 
The final result speaks not only of the labor but of the success with 
which it was accomplished. To come upon the windows suddenly, 
as many do, as they enter the auditorium is, literally, a breath- 
taking experience. Few there are who do not pause, amazed, at 
the glowing gorgeous spectacle of color that strikes them when 
first they walk into Mills Auditorium. Straight ahead, directly in 
the line of vision the windows stand before the delighted eye, a 
vision of glory. Calm in the morning light; burning at noon; 
brooding at evening. 


The first and unforgettable impression is one of pure color. 
In the article we noted previously, Mr. Bridges says: 


Modern painting has accustomed us to look at art in 


“God and Knowledge,’ the relation between God and man in abstract forna 
One of a series of fwe windows executed in lead, glass and anilized colore 


aluminum by the Henry Hunt Studios for Mills Auditorium, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Photo by Custom Studit 
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a manner that is both new and old. Our eyes are open to 
pure color, we delight in simple forms and planes, and 
take pleasure in patterns of line. 


These windows are, I think, abundant proof of what he main- 
tains. Before we are even conscious of symbolism or meaning, we 
are totally satisfied by the color, by the lines, by the patterns. Only 
slowly does the symbolism emerge, and only slowly does it speak. 


Two symbols are used throughout—the eye and the hand. 
Those of us who remember St. Lucy’s platter will agree that the 
eye, detached from its setting, 1s a difficult thing to handle well, 
and to Roy Calligan’s credit, it must be maintained that he has 
handlec it well. As a symbo! ox God, the eye is most meaningful. 
It speaks not only of His omniscience, but also of His providence; 
not only of His surveillance, but also of His care. The hand, too, is 
a happy choice as a symbol of man’s aspiration; of his desire to 
grasp; to lay hold; to possess knowledge—especially knowledge 
of God. The two symbols moreover are used interchangeably, and 
again the appropriateness becomes apparent upon study. The hand 
of God directing the world, the eye of man looking upward toward 
the light. 


In the window illustrated, the rational knowledge of man, and 
the perfect knowledge of God are symbolized. The upper portion 
expresses symbolically the identity that exists between God and 
the object of His knowledge. The eye, somewhat diffused by the 
shafts of gold integrating it, expresses the attraction of the Creator 
for the created, and the subsequent union which exists, wherein 
the two are so closely united as to be contained completely in the 
identity of the Creator. 


Interior View—Mulls Auditorium, Duquesne University, 
showing the stained glass windows 
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In contrast to this intensely individual union, because of God’s 
perfect knowledge, the lower half of the window represents the 
partial union between man and the objects of his knowledge. Here 
the eye represents man’s mind, the hand his senses, and these two 
symbols alone, or in combination, express the different degrees 


of his comprehension; the various kinds of ideas. 


The hand and the eye together represent the clear idea; the 
hand alone, the simple or the abstract; the variations of the eye, 
obscured in abstract design, the obscure, the confused. 


Each of the windows is rather sharply divided into two dis- 
tinct sections, with the same plan unifying the whole ensemble— 
the upper portion devoted to God, the lower part to man, and 
over all, the constant unifying theme of man’s aspirations, guided 
by right thinking; the development of the mind aspiring to per- 
fection, the fundamental tenet of Christian education. 


Naturally, the windows have puzzled many, but pleased more. 
Some have been angered, some have been enthralled. The students 
were puzzled at first but open-minded, God bless them, and once 
it was explained that the stained glass artist was not a man who 
painted pictures on glass, but a craftsman who worked with the 
wonderful living materials of light and color, they were genuinely 
enthusiastic. 


From their point of view the windows are an eminent success, 
and I’m sure that no praise we could propose for the Hunt Studios, 
for Roy Calligan, or for anyone else who had anything to do with 
the project could mean more to them than the comment one of 
the boys made as he turned away from the windows to write his 
impressions. “It seemed,’ he said, simply and sincerely, “as if | 
were seeing color for the first time.” 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION: Newest 
Threat To U. S. Jobs 
by 


AL PRIMO . 
(Mr. Primo is News Editor for KDKA-TV ) 


ECENTLY the latest government figures on business, labor, 
R population, education, etc. were released. There were so 
many, in fact, that some went by unnoticed by the public. I should 
say they weren’t particularly noticed by most working people but 
big businessmen are keeping a sharp eye on a new problem .. . 
foreign competition . . . and these figures give you the key to what 
foreign-made products are doing to American business and in- 
dustry. 


Products made in other countries are being bought by Ameri- 
cans more now than ever before. The rise in imports is not yet 
at a disastrous level for most American industries but it is a warn- 
ing of what will have to be faced in the near future. 


Now you may say to yourself: “What do I care about imports 
and exports and big business.” Well, you should care a lot about 
it because it may result in the less of your job or your business. 
It is only logical to think about what is going to happen to us if 
products can be bought cheaper in other countries. That is an easy 
question to answer—they’!l stop making them here and you will 
be the one hurt. 


A look at comparative wages throughout the world will show 
you what we are up against. In the automotive industry the basic 
U. S. wage rate is $2.44 per hour, in Britain it is $1.05, while in 
Germany it is only 69¢. German steel barons pay their workers 
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less than one-third the prevailing rate in America. In Japan it is 
even worse. There the overall general pay level is only 14% of 
what the average worker gets in the United States. 


Pittsburgh was once known as THE coal and steel capital 
of the world, a great industrial center. It is not anymore. Almost 
as much steel and other industrial products are being made in 
many other parts of the world . . . and they are being made 
cheaper. Did you know that in some sections of the country im- 
ported steel products can be bought cheaper than those made in 
the United States? And now that the St. Lawrence Seaway 1s open, 
imported goods will become even cheaper. 


Five years ago this country exported five times as many cars 
as were brought in from other countries. It is not so today. We 
now import four times as many cars as we send into foreign trade. 
Other consumer goods are also running into the same tough com- 
petition because our costs are higher. 


While U. S. sales to foreign countries were dropping ten per- 
cent last year, their sales to us were increasing ten, twenty and 
even thirty percent. 


Why did we start lagging behind in the first place? Well, in 
the years immediately after the Second World War the United 
States dominated world trade by virtue of its newer plants and 
techniques and lack of competition from war-ravished Europe. 
Now, thanks to the Marshall Plan and other American aid pro- 
grams, plants just as efficient with lower operating costs are turn- 
ing out goods all over the world. 


Our own aid to these countries created the problem. It’s like 
the old saying: “Nice guys don’t win ball games.” But who is 
going to stand up and protest to this unrealistic policy? Business 
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men and labor leaders are bitter but certain Washington politicians 
insist the foreign give-away program is still essential even though 
it may hurt our own people. 


Persons who have travelled extensively in Europe say that 
our aid isn’t even doing much good. A visitor at the Brussels World 
Fair reported to me that the feeling there was “Trade .. . not Aid.” 
Smart Europeans want to do business with the U. S., not receive 
free hand outs. Many of them are still a proud lot. But in spite of 
the opposition, the ill-conceived aid programs continue to roll. 


Workers in American steel mills may be out of a job because 
foreign aid helped build a 490 million dollar British steel plant in 
South Wales that can operate at a lower unit cost than the ones 
we have in Homestead or Gary. These foreign plants make cheaper 
products primarily because labor is cheaper. When it gets to the 
point where imported goods seriously undercut our prices many 
American plants are doomed. 


As was pointed out before, the threat is not yet that over- 
whelming but it is rapidly coming to that point, not only for 
business men but for all of us because it will eventually cost us 


our jobs. When will that happen? ... Only time can tell. 
(RG I) 
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Convention Pictures 


There is still time to order copies of the Convention Pictures 
that were shown in the last issue of the magazine. The price 1s 
$1.00 per print. Send your order to the Editor indicating the num- 
ber shown on the picture, quantity desired and include check or 
money order made out to Custom Studios. 
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Wisconsin Artist 
by 
JOAN PICKEL 


ONRAD PICKEL, proprietor and chief designer for the 
G studio bearing his name in Waukesha, Wisconsin, has de- 
voted his life to the craft of stained glass. It and the related arts 
have served to fill his world with beauty and inspiration. 

Possibly he was destined for this role and could not have 
done otherwise even if he had so desired. Conrad was born in 
Munich, Germany, where his family for generations had produced 
master painters and skilled sculpturors. Surrounded by this tradi- 
tion the youth’s natural talent had full rein to express itself. 

Particularly inspired by an older brother who was a church 
decorator of some renown, Conrad entered his apprenticeship in 
the Mayer Stained Glass Studio of Munich. However, feeling this 
was not enough the young man also enrolled at one of the city’s 
famous art schools where he attended class when not occupied with 
the business of cutting and assembling glass. Combining this prac- 
tical training with a liberal ab- 
sorption of the artistic atmos- 
phere that prevailed in Munich's 
numerous art galleries, he 
rounded out his art education. 


After completing his ap- 
prenticeship and mastering the 
basic principles of stained glass, 
at the age of twenty-one Conrad 
looked for new worlds to con- 
quer. Feeling that a greater op- 
portunity existed to the west 
across the Atlantic Ocean he 
left for the United States. On 


| Conrad Pickel 
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Trinity Lutheran Church, 
consin—Pickel Studios 
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“Baptism Window 


LaCrosse, Wis 
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arriving in America the ambitious youth set out to find work in 
his chosen craft. For the next fifteen years he worked as a designer 
in numerous stained glass studios throughout the land. His employ- 
ment took him to Boston, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Los Angeles, 
and Milwaukee where he finally settled. 


These years of itinerant and free-lance designing completed 
Pickel’s education. Now with the encouragement of clergymen 
and architects he opened his own studio in the rolling Wisconsin 
countryside. In 1949 his fondest dreams came true when the pres- 
ent building was finished. In these quarters Conrad incorporated 
all his ideas for a practical stained glass studio. Here a trained staff 
works under ideal conditions. 


Pickel’s first work of prominence was done for St. Helen’s 
Church in Minneapolis, Minnesota. This was an important step 


Pickel’s Studio in Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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“Nativity Windows,” St. Paul's Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
St. Paul, Minnesota—Pickel Studios 
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as it established his name throughout the middle west. After this 
job commissions came from all over the country so that today 
windows made by the Pickel Studio can be seen in New York, 


Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles, 
and numerous other places. Most recently he has shared, along 
with other studios, in the work for the new Cathedral in Baltimore 
(see Stained Glass, Winter—1959-1960). 

In 1956 Conrad Pickel established a branch studio in Vero 
Beach, Florida. Here the designing rooms are connected with his 
home on the Indian River (see picture). The processes of assem- 
blying and manufacturing are carried out in the downtown shop. 
Since opening this Florida oftice the artist has divided his time and 
interest between the sunny south and his beloved Wisconsin. 


“Four Freedoms” windows at the Milwaukee Extension 
of the University of Wisconsin—Pickel Studios 
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Problems In Glass 


RECENT story from Paris brings us the news of the in- 
nN stallation of the largest stained glass window in Europe. 
This tremendous undertaking was executed for the Cathedral of 
Nantes in the old Province of Brittany in France. 


The window is nearly 2,000 square feet in area and contains 
over 30,000 pieces of colored glass. The undertaking was carried 
out by Francois Chapuis. 


The series of clerestory windows installed this year in St. 
Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal Church, 53rd Street and Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York, are the latest to be completed for the edifice. 


An unforseen complication presented itself when the time 
came to complete these windows. The construction of Canada 
House next to the Church cut off much of the natural light reach- 
ing that side of the building. To compensate for this condition 
and to allow the interior to receive sufficient light, the designer 
had to incorporate into the stained glass windows special light 


sections of glass. 


One of the windows designed by Colwyn Morris is entitled 
“Goodness.” Its central figure is St. Barnabas and in one small 


panel appears the figure of Abraham Lincoln. 


The windows for St. Thomas are being made by an English 


studio and the project has been in progress for twenty-five years. 
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Stained Glass Part of Executive 
Training Program 


by 
W. REX CRAWFORD 
(Dr. Crawford is Director of the Institute of Humanistic Studies 


for Executives at the University of Pennsylvania) 


| Sere in December every year a group of about twenty Bell 
Telephone management personnel, accompanied by their 
wives, descend upon the busy, crowded Willet Stained Glass Stu- 
dios at 39th Street and Girard Avenue in Philadelphia. Three 
hours later, raving about stained glass and the congenial hos- 
pitality of the Willets, they write down this afternoon as one of 
the red letter occasions of an extraordinary year as they reluctantly 
take their leave. These modern business executives have acquired 
a new understanding of a great medieval and modern art from 
an outstanding artist who can also meet a payroll. 


Who are these people? Why are they doing this? With what 
kind of preparation do they come to the studio? 


For six years something grandiloquently labeled The Institute 
of Humanistic Studies for Executives has been functioning quietly 
in an ancient Victorian structure belonging to the University of 
Pennsylvania. This has been going on ever since the spring of 
1953 when Mr. W. D. Gillen, President of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, approached the University, of which 
he is a graduate and trustee. He was willing to try a bold experi- 
ment in non-technical education tor some of the Bell Systems’ 
more promising men. Bell already had a wide variety of training 
courses but in the hopes of increasing her number of broad-gauge, 
flexible leaders for a changing world, the system or a large part of 
it, was undertaking the most fantastic and interesting program 
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in education for executive leadership that one knows about. 


For more than nine months these carefully selected men are 
detached, on salary, from all their duties and with their wives and 
children settle in the Philadelphia region. Then they proceed to 
knock themselves out over some 100 books and to listen, more or 
less respectfully, to almost as many meticulously chosen lecturers. 
They visit New York and Washington and New Hope, and of 
course the museums and institutions of Philadelphia. They attend 
concerts, operas and plays. They discuss what they see and hear 
freely and endlessly among themselves. 


Logic helps them to think less fuzzily, emotionally, more 
clearly, and to be suspicious of the pressures that beat upon us. 
Ethics faces them with the deepest, most puzzling problems of 
values; economic history and thought puts them at the end of a 
long process of development; social science introduces the prob- 
lems and attitudes of anthropology, psychology and philosophy. 


The history and meaning of the natural sciences is explored. 
Literature from Homer to Eliot shows them man trying to react 
vitally to his own experience and emotions. Their relative illiteracy 
in music and art slowly yields to a more sophisticated listening 
and looking. And they end with patient analyses of American 
civilization and its place in the world. Lots of disturbing questions 
are raised and a few dogmatic answers are given. 


So, when they go to Henry and Muriel Willet’s they know 
something of form and color. They have visited the Cloisters and 
the Metropolitan and have read voluminously about the medieval 
period and have spent two weeks on Dante. Yet all of this, in 
spite of constituting a memorable part of their experience, is only 
a segment of a rather overwhelming, confusing, exciting year. We 
think it makes them better men for their company and communi- 
ties. We know it makes them fuller and richer personalities. 
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SYMBOLISM IN LITURGICAL ART 


LeRoy H. ApprETON AND STEPHEN BRIDGES 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.50) 


OT since Charles Connick’s monumental Adventures in 
Light and Color has a member of the Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation published a book. It seems fitting then, that Stephen 
Bridges, who served as the scholarly editor of our Quarterly, has 
collaborated in the creating of a much-needed book on Christian 
symbolism. Since Webber’s classic volume there has been little 
published combining text and illustrations which would answer 
the needs of designers and craftsmen in the service of the Christian 
House of Worship. Rudolph Koch did design a series of symbols, 
but there is no explanatory text to complement the very fine illus- 
trations in his book. 

It is with great pleasure that one can recommend the scholarly, 
yet straight-forward, explanation that Stephen Bridges sets forth 
in this book on symbols. One senses that excess and unnecessary 
details have been eliminated, presenting, in alphabetical order, a 
clear, concise, and informative historical background as a raison 
d'etre for the different symbols. It is also a pleasure to note that 
Mr. Bridges does not merely give the English symbolic references, 
but has greatly enriched our horizons with little known, but yet 
profound, French, Spanish and Mexican sources. Not only the 
King James text and references are given, but the Douay-Rheims 
as well, when there are notable differences in translation, thus 
insuring the craftsman of the proper scriptural wording for various 
communions. 

There is also a helpful annotated bibliography and index, as 
well as introductions on the rationale of symbolism by Maurice 
Lavanoux, Secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

One can not recommend too highly this useful contribution. 
ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH 
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Los Angeles 


or Bust 


Once a year stained 
glass people from all 
over the country gather 
to hold their annual 
conclave. No doubt in 
years past many of them 
underwent certain hard- 
ships and discomforts 
as they trekked about 
this vast land to meet 
with their fellow crafts- 


men. Paul Irwin and Gerhard Hiemer 

But this year no such problems were anticipated as the miracle 
of modern transportation—the airplane—was available to whisk 
them to far-off Los Angeles in a matter of hours (five hours by jet 
from the East Coast). 

Utilizing the latest mode of private travel two young explorers 
of inner-space, Gerry Hiemer and Paul Irwin (Edward W. Hiemer 
& Co.), donned their flying paraphernalia and took off from 
Clifton, N. J. bound for the Convention in Gerry’s single engine, 
two seater. 

Through storms, fog and desert heat they beat their way west- 
ward. Day after day the little plane valiantly carried its human 
cargo Closer to its goal until fate, in the form of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, took a hand. 

In Winslow, Arizona the weather closed in and a motherly- 
type observer refused to let the boys fly any farther. 

Nine days after beginning their Odyssey the intrepid adven- 
turers, weary but undaunted, struggled into the Ambassador Hotel 
just in time for registration .. . the last four hundred miles of the 
journey having been made on the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
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In Memoriam 


DAVID BRAMNICK (1892-1959) 

Mr. Bramnick, a long time member of the Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation and co-owner and director of the D’Ascenzo Studios, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is survived by his wife, Dorothy; a daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Lehman; and a son, Alfred. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
JOINT APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1959 

Whereas, With real regret we mark the loss of a distinguished 
member of our Philadelphia Joint Apprenticeship Committee, David 
Bramnick, on August 8, 1959; and 

Whereas, David Bramnick had been a faithful member of this 
committee since its inception and contributed in great part to the 
success of its program, bringing to the committee a vast amount of 
experience gained from sitting on “both sides of the table’; and 

Whereas, His entire life, after finishing his art training at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, had been devoted to Stained 
Glass (more than a quarter of a century as an active member of Local 
556 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators 
followed by a decade of leadership as one of the directing heads of 
the D’Ascenzo Studio, where his creative art did much to bring 
national recognition and acclaim to the work of this Studio); and 

Whereas, This committee will sorely miss the guidance and 
conciliatory nature of David Bramnick, while the stained glass world 
has lost one of its master artist craftsmen; now, 

Therefore, Be it resolved that this tribute be made a permanent 
part of the records of this Committee and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Bramnick family, the D’Ascenzo Studios, the 
editor of the Quarterly of the Stained Glass Association, the editor 
of the Painter and Decorator and the secretary of the National Joint 
Glaziers and Glass Workers Apprenticeship Committee. 


EMIL LOUIS POPPER 
With profound sorrow we announce the death of Emil Louis 
Popper on September 3, 1959. Mr. Popper was the proprietor of 
Leo Popper & Sons, glass importing firm of New York City. 
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In Memoriam 


MRS. STANLEY E. WORDEN 

With regret we publish the announcement of the death of 
Mrs. Worden on August 16, 1959. Mrs. Worden passed away after 
a lingering illness. She is survived by her husband, Stanley E., 
proprietor of the Henry Keck, Inc. Stained Glass Studio, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and a member of the SGAA. 

VALENTINE d’OGRIES (1889-1959) 

Valentine d’Ogries, a stained glass artist of the old-school, died 
on August 27, 1959, at the age of 70 in his home at New Hope, 
Pa. after a long illness. 

Mr. dOgries was born in Poertschach, Austria and when still 
a youth came to the United States. He studied at Klagenfurt Tech- 
nical School and Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh. Among his works 
are windows in St. Thomas the Apostle Cathedral, Chicago; St. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Massena, N. Y.; and Corpus 
Christi Roman Catholic Church and the Episcopal Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin in New York City. 

MARTIN V. HANSON (1907-1959) 

Martin V. Hanson died suddenly on August 10 at his home 
in Arcadia, California as a result of complications following an 
Operation. 

Mr. Hanson was a glass cutter and glazier who had been em- 
ployed at the Judson Studios, Los Angeles, and the Burnham 
Studios, Boston. He is survived by his wife, daughter and grand- 
son. 

His devotion to his craft of stained glass, his winning smile and 
_ friendliness will be missed by all who knew him. 


Christmas Is Coming 
Simplify your Christmas shopping and give: 
A year’s subscription to STAINED GLASS ($5.00 per year) 
Ol eae 


Apply for an Associate Membership in SGAA for your friends 
—this includes a subscription to STAINED GLASS 


(Associate Membership: $10.00 per year) 


Either of the above suggestions would make an ideal gift for your 
pastor, business associates or those friends interested in the arts 


and crafts. 


With your order send check or M. O. to: 


STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
2 Blaine Street, Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 


a+ a 
if 


Confidential 


A well established Eastern stained glass studio is looking for 
an experienced shop foreman. All inquiries may be directed to 


the Editor and will be kept in the strictest confidence. 
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SGAA Exhibits 


Exhibits sponsored by the Association can be seen at the fol- 
lowing locations: 


Guild Panels: October 19 to October 31 


Poznan Panels: October 19 to October 31 


Schuster’s Department Store, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(with display of Blenko glassware ) 


New Works In Stained Glass: November 1 to December 18 
State University Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Apprentice Panels: December 13 to January 4, 1960 


Long Beach Museum of Art, Long Beach, California 


Special Exhibit: November 


Hutzler Bros. Department Store, Baltimore, Maryland 
(with display of Blenko glassware ) 


Corning Museum of Glass 


The Director of the Corning Museum of Glass is still inter- 
ested in seeing photographs or sketches from stained glass artists. 
They should be the latest work produced by the artist and indica- 
tive of the new directions being taken in contemporary stained 
glass. (See Stained Glass, Spring—1959, p. 34) Send your mate- 


rial directly to the above at Corning Glass Center, Corning, N. Y. 
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Membership Committee 


The following applications for Associate Membership have 


been received: 


Robert R. Babolcsay 
2348 Maple Avenue, Seaford, N. Y. 


Sponsor: Daprato Studios 


Burton Bernard 
19 Shorecliff Place, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Sponsor: Otto C. Winterich 


Iralo Botti | 
99-52-66 Road, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. | 


Sponsor: Daprato Studios 


Emile Norman 
Big Sur, Calif. 
Sponsor: E. Crosby Wallet 


John E. Rigali 
766 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, IL. 


Sponsor: Daprato Studios 


D. Carr Whitehead 
i0041 South Western Avenue, Chicago 43, Ill. 
Sponsor: E. Crosby Willet 


James Williams 


> 


14 Ostend Avenue, Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 
Sponsor: E. Crosby Willet 


E. CrosBy WILLET, Chairman 
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THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Summary of Principles 


Inasmuch as the stained glass craft is one of the hand-maids of archi- 
tecture, this association favors the principles of architectural direction in 
the matter of the selection of the design and in the purchase of stained 


glass. 


We believe that ideal conditions fostering mutual confidence, econ- 
omy, and the best practical procedure will prevail when only one craftsman 
studies the problem with the architect and owner. Should such craftsman 
fail to satisfy the architect or owner with his sketches, we believe that he 
should withdraw, without compensation, thus permitting another crafts- 


man to enjoy the full cooperation of the architect and owner. 


Any one of our members will be glad to assist in the setting up of a 
budget and will give advice as to the practical size and number of sketches 


needed. 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Made by .. . 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 


(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A- COMPLETE LINE INVAEL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, 
can be used on all kinds of glass 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


be 
EN 


SERVING THE TRADE 
SINCE 1894! 


Manufacturing Zinc Cames, Art 
Glass Glazing Bars, Galvanized 
Steel Reinforcing Bars, Green- 
house Glazing Strips, Metal 
Covered Wood Mouldings. 


Write for Catalog. 


CHICAGO. METALLIC SASH CO. 


4901 S. Austin Ave, Chicago 38, Ill., GLobe 8-5460 
MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLED METAL PRODUCTS 


eur Se AT) 
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CROWN METAL COMPANY 


$17 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Tp X X fl y 
LITURGICAL ARTS 
A q-art2rly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 

was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, building, and 
decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the design and execution of sacred 
vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music and other matters which are subject to liturgi- 
cal usage. 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only one of its kind 
in English. 
Yearly subscription is FIVE DOLLARS. 

A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 


Vf EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BS 
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RELIABLE SOURCES 20 Pees Ur Rea 


Insertion for Non-Advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues ) 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 


Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Gardiner Metal Co., 4820 S. Campbell Ave- 


nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
White Metal Kolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


CEMENT 
Sauereisen Cements 
Penasylvania. 


Gop Rittsbureheslo: 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 
S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 

Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


South 


GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson Sr., 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York City. 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Streez, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark 
New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 

National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 625 E. Sth Street, New York 9, 
New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Custom Studios, 202 E. 44th Street, New 
York, New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South | 


Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


[_] Change of Address 


[_] Subscription Renewal 


(Subscription rate: $5.00 per year) 
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PLEASE NOTIFY THE EDITOR PROMPTLY | 
OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS | 
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MEMBERSHIP - 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue, Altadena 


ILLINOIS 


H. Eberhardt & Company 
2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Gianinni & Hilgart 
1359 North Noble, Chicago 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 


Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 


John Terrance O’ Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MISSOURI 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 


NEBRASKA 


Dworak Stained Glass Co. 
3161 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 5 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
140 Wabash Avenue at Crooks, Clifton 


J. & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, Tenafly 


Payne-Spiers Studio 
48-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 


MEMBERSHIP (Continued ) 


NEW YORK 


A. L. Brink 
165 East 88th Street, New York 


Daprato Studio, Inc. 
104-112 East 25th Street, New York 


George Durhan & Son 
115 East 18th Street, New York 3 


Henry Keck, Inc. Stained Glass Studio 
1010 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorating Co. 
High Point 


OHIO 


Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 


Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 


G. C. Riordan & Company 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 


John W. Winterich & Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


D’ Ascenzo Studios 
1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 


Henry Hunt Studios 
1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 


Neft Chattoe Company 
931 Washington Street, Allentown 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 
Warden & McCartney St., Pittsburgh 20 


Willet Stained Glass Company 
3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
213 Cemetery Street, Mannington 


WISCONSIN 


T. C. Esser Company 
3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 


Conrad Pickel Studios 
Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, Ltd. 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 


MEXICO 
Ramon Montana | 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, Coahy 


Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
Las Escalerillas, S.A., Guatemala 24, D.F, 


| 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 


C. Bryce Anderson 
Oak Grove, Oregon 


Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. P. H. Balano 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 


W.H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 


Mrs. W.H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 


William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 


Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, W est Virginia 


John Boertlein 
Washington, D.C. 


Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 


John P. Boone 
Claremont, California 


James A. Bosland 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 


Admiral Jack F. Bowling 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Alfred P. Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stephen Bridges 
New York, New York 


E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Lillian D. Bryan 
Cambridge, Maryland 


Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Lt. Col. Carroll S. Carter, Sr. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Joseph G. Cincik 
Bedford, Ohio 


William S. Clark 


Jenkinstown, Pennsylvania 


Lee A. Cook 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 
Belvedere, California 


Raymond A. DeHaven 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


George de Ris 
Englewood, New Jersey 


John E. Donaldson 
Rivera, California 


Jerry Douglas 
New York, N.Y. 


Chester Dular 
Cleveland, Ohio 


John F. Eilers, Jr. 
Parma Heights, Ohio 


George W. Erwin 
Pomona, California 


Mildred Z. Eves 
New York, N.Y. 


Paul Feldmeier 
Paden City, W est Virginia 


Fredrica Fields 
Brooklyn, New York 


John Foster 
Daly City, California 


Joseph A. Freney 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Francis S. Gates 
Harwich Port, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued ) 


Thaddeus J. Haduch 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Robert T. Halbrook 


South San Francisco, California 


Stanley Christian Hansen 
Los Angeles, California 


Helen Carew Hickman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 


Gerhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, N. J. 


Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 


Rogers Hornsby 
Chicago, Illinois 


M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 


James T. Hubbell, Jr. 
Rancho Sante Fe, California 


Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Fred Jayson 
New York, N.Y. 


Elsie Keller 
Glendale, Missouri 


Marguerite Gaudin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


John Gordan 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Norbert W. Graves 
Berkeley, California 


Bernard E. Gruenke, Jr. 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


John A. Kevorkian 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 

William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ernest Kotzian 

Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Oliver H. Kugel 

Brookfield, Illinois 


Rene Laberge 
Ouebec, Canada 


Charles A. Lamb 
Darien, Connecticut 


Prof. Robert A. Leader 
South Bend, Indiana 


Frederick L. Leuchs 
New York, New York 


Mrs. Ruth Levy 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 


J. G. Lloyd 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dante Lorti 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Carleton G. Macdougald 
Edgewoods, Rhode Island 


R. McGill Mackall 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Trovatore Mainini 

Quincy, Massachusetts 
Max Marcinie 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Franch Marchione 

North Royalton, Ohio 
Eugene Marggraft 

Winona, Minnesota 
Mrs. Edward Martin 

Grand Junction, Colorado 


William McCauley 
Ben Lomond, California 


Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 
Belmont, North Carolina 


R. D. McIntosh 
Dallas, Texas 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


George H. Mosel 
Burlingame, California 


Robert E. Murray 
Roslidale, Massachusetts 


Rey. Francis J. Niesen 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Christine Northrop 
Pass Christian, Mississippi 


Donnell F. O’Duggan 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


John Terrance O’Duggan 
Boston, Massachusetts 


F. P. Oppliger, Jr. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Oliver F. Oppliger 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Nicholas Parrendo 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Edward M. Parrish 
Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 
Toronto, Canada 


Fridjof Paulsen 
San Mateo, California 


Harry Pedersen 

New York, N.Y. 
Janis Pontag 

Reading, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Odell Prather 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Walter W. Pymn 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


Nancy Rambusch 
New York, N.Y. 


William L. Ranton 
Greenville, Ohio 


Peter Recker 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E. Fred Reusche 
Newark, New Jersey 

C. D. Rossbach 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hilda Sachs 
San Francisco, California 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Michael Schmitt 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ethel M. Scott 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Felix Senger 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Genevieve Seele 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Norman Shaifer 
New York, New York 


William Simons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 


Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 


Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


Katherine Lamb Tait 
Cresskill, New Jersey 


John J. Taylor 
Sweetwater, Texas 


Duncan N. Terry 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
W.T. Thorne 

Montreal, Canada 
A. J. Timler 

Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 

Forest Hills, New York 
Claus H. Willenberg 

Los Angeles, California 
E. Crosby Willet 

Roslyn, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 

Rochester, New York 


Stanley E. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 
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